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a practised climber in a few moments reaches the top of the
tree. The agility of these men is really marvellous. The
Shanar takes down the little round earthenware pot, holding
about a quart, which had been suspended to the flower-stalk,
empties its contents into his basket, cuts the extremity of the
stalk afresh, and again ties up the little pitcher till evening.
In this way from five to fifteen pints of " sweet water?>
are drawn daily from each palm (compare Psa. civ. 16).
This is an agreeable, harmless drink, tasting just like sugar
and water. Other palms besides the Palmyra yield a
similar juice. When set aside for a day the "sweet water "
ferments, and is then called " tadi," or " toddyl" It is a
pleasant acid drink, corresponding in a measure to our beer,
but with a larger proportion of intoxicating quality; it makes
an excellent yeast for bread. Toddy spoils in two or three
days, but is then laid aside for some months, till it passes
into vinegar by acetous fermentation.

It is matter for great regret that this work is everywhere
carried on on Sundays as well as week days during the
climbing season, which very much reduces the attendance on
public worship at this time of the year, and is a hindrance in
many respects to the improvement of our people. To test
the practicability of dropping this Sunday work, I made
careful and extended experiments with a number of trees,
but found that the omission of a single day's tapping seri-
ously checks the flow of the sap, and reduces the quantity
to less than one-half. Still, some of our Christian people
attempt, by various arrangements, to reduce the Sunday work
to a minimum, while others distribute to the poor the whole
produce of this day's labour.

Boiling the sap into sugar is the next process, and is per-
formed by the laborious Shanatti, or female Shanar. She
first gathers firewood in the jungles, and bears it home on
her head; then, when the juice has been collected, the